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outstanding historical event. The large number of
lawyers in the early English Parliaments, and particu-
larly in the Lower House, was due to the fact that
they constituted the only class of men for whom pro-
longed absences in London did not occasion a serious
disturbance of the normal course of their lives. They
had business in the King's Courts at Westminster and
they were prepared to kill two birds with one stone,
the more so because their expenses were paid by their
constituents if they could go to the capital as members
of Parliament, Indeed, in Edward Ill's reign the
knights of the shire who went up to Parliament as a
matter of public duty were so disturbed at the grow-
ing number in their ranks of lawyers who found it
convenient to combine politics with their profession
that they caused a statute to be passed making lawyers
who practised in the King's courts ineligible for elec-
tion on the ground that they were using their repre-
sentative position to attract clients.

The statute did not keep lawyers out of the House
and the problem was eventually solved in a different
way. The House as a whole took up individual petiti-
tions that its lawyer members laid before it, being
stirred to do so partly by the fact that Parliament it-
self was a High Court and partly by the fact that its
business was to get grievances redressed. This was
the origin of private bill legislation. Private bills in
Britain now-a-days are normally promoted by mu-
nicipalities, railway companies, and other large or-
ganisations, but individual cases normally are not
taken up. Until the first Divorce Act was passed in